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RATIONALISM IN 1954 


By HECTOR HAWTON 


HAT are the prospects of Rationalism now 

that we have passed into the second half 
of the twentieth century? When we try to answer 
this question we are confronted by a strange paradox. 
By far the majority of people in this country have 
ceased to attend any place of worship. And most of 
those who give the matter any thought—who are not 
merely indifferent—no longer believe that Chris- 
tianity is true. But comparatively few of those who 
have come to this conclusion call themselves 
Rationalists; a still smaller number display any 
interest in the activities of Rationalism as at present 
organized. 

Fifty years ago it required courage to proclaim 
oneself an unbeliever. Those who left the Church 
because they were unable to accept its dogmas 
were liable to social penalties. Some of them risked 
the loss of their jobs. For reasons of prudence many 
kept their dangerous thoughts to themselves; or 
they became fellow travellers. To break away from 
the hallowed institutions of the society into which 
one is born is a major operation. In sensitive minds 
it may produce intense discomfort, which is only 
relieved by the opportunity to belong to another 
group. There was an understandable need for 
unbelievers to stand together and strengthen them- 
selves by sharing their experiences. Flung on their 
own resources, they had to rebuild the pattern of 
their lives. No one who has not been through such 
an ordeal can know what it means. 

Today, however, there is a new generation, many 
of whom have not been reared in a religious atmo- 
sphere. This generation is happily free of the night- 
marish fears of death and hell fire which were 
formerly implanted in the mind of every child. It is 
very largely ignorant—and this is a loss—of the 


Bible as literature. It simply cannot understand 
what all the fuss is about. When older Rationalists 
assure this new generation that the Bible is not 
strictly true the usual result is boredom or blank 
incomprehension. There are no shocked faces, no 
heated arguments. Rationalists who concentrate 
on this line seem to modern youth quaint survivals 
of battles long ago; people who want to abolish 
religion and yet who appear to be so fascinated by 
the subject that they cannot talk about anything 
else. If that is a// Rationalism means, we are told, 
it is no longer particularly interesting. 

Of course, it is not all that Rationalism means; 
but it is a serious matter if such an impression is 
sometimes conveyed. We have to ask ourselves 
very earnestly how we can correct this misappre- 
hension. If you have a commodity to sell, and the 
customer is confused about its properties, you blame 
the salesman, not the customer. If you are running 
a newspaper or a periodical, and the circulation 
falls, or it ceases to attract new readers, you re- 
examine your formula. 

In recent years there have been welcome signs of 
healthy self-criticism within the Rationalist move- 
ment. Younger members have voiced their opinions 
in this journal, and they have been given a respectful 
hearing. We circulated a questionnaire to all readers 
and the response was helpful. We were able to 
judge the impact we were making on our members. 

But what kind of impact are we making outside 
that circle? There is a new, educated public now in 
existence which is prepared to buy fifty thousand 
copies of a paper-back book on philosophy or 
modern science, written from a Rationalist point of 
view. Nota tenth of that public belongs to the RPA. 
Few of them are aware of what we are really doing. 
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This is the situation—the paradox—which we 
must frankly face. In one aspect it is disquieting, in 
another challenging. There will be different ways 
suggested of dealing with it. The first necessity is 
to make quite sure that we have stated the problem 
correctly. The problem, as I myself see it, is that 
broadly speaking our way of looking at things is 
becoming increasingly common, but we are not 
deriving as much benefit from the revolutionary 
change in outlook as we expected. 

This intellectual revolution is the ‘ransition from 
a mythological to a scientific framework. We are 
reaping the fruits of the tremendous advances 
made in the nineteenth century. It is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that a mutation has occurred in 
the social consciousness. The change of outlook 
and of feeling is so deep that, not surprisingly, some 
people have been unable to adapt themselves to it. 
But the so-called “recovery of belief” by a handful 
of intellectuals is a mere backward eddy in what 
still seems to be an oncoming tide. To attach undue 
importance to this small-scale regression is to miss 
the significance of one of the most. striking 
phenomena of our times. 

The modern mind is still in the making. A type, 
a style of thinking, a distinctive attitude are emerging 
out of the debris of lost illusions and abandoned 
creeds. It is not merely a question of believing this 
and rejecting that, but of solving problems in a new 


way and reconditioning emotional reactions. With 
the rise of psychology—which was scarcely worthy 
of being called a science when The Literary Guide 
first appeared—science has invaded the inmost 
recesses of our lives. What was formerly a “sin” is 


now a complex or a disease. The priest and the 
exorcist are no longer called upon to bring rain 
or expel demons. Better ways have been found of 
treating sexual maladjustments than by prayer, 
fasting, and flogging. 

The change has been so rapid that many who 
welcome it are bewildered by the implications for the 
conduct of personal life and the organization of 
society. They may even take alarm, like a man on 
a burning bridge, unable to go back, but hesitating 
to go forward. Yet, as Rationalists have always 
insisted, we must have the courage to carry the 
argument through. And this is the great opportunity 
of Rationalism today. We should betray our past 
if we failed to seize it; or if we responded to modern 
needs with a message, and in a language, that were 
vital fifty years ago, but which do not meet the 
demands of the present situation. History is on our 
side, but we must also be on the side of history. 

People nowadays are chary of “isms.” Labels are 
convenient, but the wine in the bottle is more 
important than its name. One reason why the public 
of which I have spoken—the generation that by- 
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passes the science-versus-religion controversy—are 
suspicious of Rationalism, is that the latter seems 
to them just another sort of creed, a cut-and-dried 
philosophical scheme. This is a mistake, but we 
must show it to be so. 

In its early phase Rationalism sought to draw 
people out of the churches. Inevitably its emphasis 
was on the falsity of Church doctrines. It was 
therefore concerned primarily with problems of 
belief. In these days of empty pews and dwindling 
clergy the case is altered. Our main concern now 
should surely be with the demand of those who are 
outside the churches. Our target has changed and 
our approach must accordingly be different. 

The intelligent, unattached reader in this new 
epoch needs a guidance in shaping his outlook that 
the Churches can no longer supply. He wants to 
understand all he can of the developments of science, 
because this seems to him the best available know- 
ledge. Rationalists have the responsibility of seeing 
that the guidance they offer is reliable. Homespun 
theories about life and the universe will not do. We 
publish in this issue the first section of a two-part 
article on the origin of life by Dr N. W. Pirie which 
is not easy reading. We must, indeed, seek sim- 
plicity, but not at the sacrifice of accuracy. Those 
who wish to speculate on great subjects must be 
prepared to wrestle with difficulties; if they are not 
willing to take some trouble, no lip-service to science 
will excuse bad philosophizing. A theory that 
everyone can understand at a glance is bound to be 
false. 

But immense and fascinating as the field of science 
has become, the modern mind ranges too widely 
to be monopolized by it. There are urgent socia! 
problems to be solved. There is the dominating issue 
of peace and war. The fact that human nature can be 
changed may or may not be good news; it depends on 
how it is changed. We need new thinking, too, on 
the meaning of freedom, a revaluation of basic 
assumptions. 

How can we make the most of our lives? How can 
we use the mighty tools science has fashioned for 
the enrichment of mankind? Again, how can we 
enable people to whom modern painting, poetry, and 
music are a closed book to share such fertilizing 
experiences and enter fully into the intellectual 
adventures of the twentieth century? 

Such a journal as The Literary Guide must live up 
to its title and guide the thoughtful and perplexed 
through the mazes of modern speculation. It has 
an educational! as well as a narrowly propagandist 
function. To destroy gross superstition is the 
beginning, not the end. To feel at home in the 
modern world it is necessary for many people to 
re-form their taste and re-design their standards of 
judgment. 
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If the paradox to which I have referred is to be 
resolved we must discover a new formula. We have 
won a battle but not the campaign, and we have yet 
to occupy the territory gained. That territory is the 
mind of twentieth-century man. This is the task 
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before us in the coming year, which may well mark 
a crucial stage in the history of the Rationalist 
movement. Various possibilities are being examined 
and an important announcement will be made in 
our next issue regarding the future of the Guide. 


PAUL’S THORN 


By ROBERT GRAVES 


ROFESSOR GOGUEL has set himself to 

“bridge the gulf between the life of Jesus and 
the faith of the original Jewish Christians on the one 
hand, and Hellenic Christianity on the other.” But 
being the foremost French Protestant theologian 
he is qualified only for apologetics, not for history. 
This long book! displays no realistic understanding 
of contemporary law or human relationships, and 
the best possible interpretation is always put on the 
motives of the Hellenic leaders, who betrayed and 
rejected the true Jesus. His chapters about Paul are 
particularly disingenuous. After writing that 

Paul’s early education at Tarsus was Greek both in 

form and language. Greek is his mother tongue, and 
the way in which he expresses his ideas, reasons and 
argues, shows an acquaintance with the logical forms 
used by the Stoics. There is abundant evidence that he 
used the Septuagint and never quotes from the Hebrew 
Old Testament. 
he adds: 


We are not on this account to put on one side the 
statement in Acts xxii, 3, that he had been a pupil of 
Gamaliel in Jerusalem . He must have come to 
Jerusalem to finish his education in Rabbinics. 

Bustamente, the West Indian labour leader, in 
one of his genial speeches revealed that he had been 
educated at the Madrid Royal Military Academy. 
Fantastically improbable as this claim must seem 
to any but his naive negro supporters, it is at any 
rate more plausible than Paul’s claim to have been 
one of Gamaliel’s pupils. Gamaliel was the Jewish 
Supreme Court judge, and his disciples were picked 
young law students so thoroughly grounded in the 
Pentateuch, Prophets, and the Aramaic Oral 
Tradition that they could benefit by his post- 
graduate instruction and qualify as judges in the 
Pharisee courts. Since Paul quoted the Septuagint 
even where its text wrongly diverged from the 
Hebrew original, and since he regarded the Law as 
a burden, not a delight, and is shown by his Epistles 
to have had only a smattering of synagogue 
education, he could never have been accepted as 
one of Gamaliel’s students, The truth about Paul, 
to judge from the Ebionite account quoted by 


The Birth of Christianity, by Maurice Goguel. 
(George Allen.) 42s. 


Epiphanius and by the internal evidence of the Acts 
and Epistles, seems to be that he was a “‘free-born” 
but undistinguished citizen of Tarsus of Syro-Greek 
parentage, whose father had become a God-fearer 
(i.e. one well-disposed to Jewry, an attendant at the 
synagogue but avoiding complete proselytism); 
that his real name was Solon, which he changed to 
Saul when he came to Jerusalem and acted as agent 
provocateur for the anti-nationalist Boethian 
Sadducees, a profession which required him to be 
circumcized; and that he purchased his Roman 
citizenship from Sergius Paulus, the governor of 
Cyprus, with money collected for Church expenses. 
Joshua Podro and I argue this case historically in 
our Nazarene Gospel Restored. \n 1 Corinthians ix, 
20, Paul writes that “‘to the Jews I became as a Jew,” 
for propaganda purposes, not that “For the Jews I 
remained a Jew.” 
Professor Goguel writes also: 


Paul suffered several attacks of a painful illness, which 
may well have been the symptoms of a chronic complaint. 
He speaks of it as an angel of Satan which buffeted him, 
as a thorn in his flesh from which he had prayed three 
times to be freed, but the Lord had refused. The many 
and various diseases which were meant by this evil— 
hamorrhoids, ophthalmia, leprosy, Malta fever, chronic 
rheumatism, and many more—show that we have not 
sufficient information to make a retrospective diagnosis. 


But what these speculations really show is the 
unwillingness of Biblical scholars to use their 
common sense, where to do so would discredit Paul. 
One of the most striking differences between the 
Gentile and the Judaic Churches was their attitude 
towards money. Though at Jerusalem the “saints” 
held all in common and therefore had no inceritive 
to work for personal gain, the Gentile Christians, 
freed by Paul from the Written Law which forbade 
lending at interest, and from the Oral Law which 
forbade anyone to make preaching a paid profession, 
soon found that this liberty led them into temptation. 
Paul (if he is the author of the First Epistle to 
Timothy) had to insist that bishops should not be 
money lovers, nor deacons swindlers (1 Timothy iii, 
3 and 8); nor did he himself avoid the suspicion of 
being more interested in making money than in 
saving souls, and of “loving the wages of unright- 
eousness.”” The precise nature of his “thorn in the 
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flesh,’ from which he thrice vainly besought God to 
free him (II Corinthians xii, 7-8) and which was 
“like a buffet from Satan to humiliate’ him, has 
been much discussed, as Professor Goguel mentions. 
Though the usual charitable suggestion is that it 
was a physical disorder, it seems to be described in 
Galatians iv, 14, as a “temptation” (peirasmon, a 
word which does not mean “trial of patience” but 
“temptation to sin”). Moreover, the phrase “thorn 
in the side’’ is applied in Numbers xxxiii, 55, and 
Judges ii, 3, to the idolatrous inhabitants of Canaan 
whom the Israelites failed to expel under Joshua— 
“their gods shall ensnare thee’—and in Ezekiel 
xxviii, 24, to the idolatrous people of Sidon. Paul 
records that the Galatians on his first visit condoned 
“the temptation which was in my flesh,” because of 
the heavenly message that he brought. 

Since a physical disorder can hardly be a tempta- 
tion to sin, his infirmity will have been a moral one. 
Sexual unchastity, or perversion, had he displayed 
it, would doubtiess have figured in the early anti- 
Pauline polemics; but these concentrate attention 
mainly on his greed and his boastful lying. That 
Paul was conscious of showing too much interest in 
money is suggested by his frequent repudiations of 
the charge (e.g. I Corinthians x, 33, and II Corin- 
thians viii, 20, and xii, 13-18); by his seemingly 
penitent remark that “love of silver,”’ the root of all 
evil, had caused certain men’s departures from the 
faith and subsequent remorse (I Timothy vi, 10), and 
by his irresponsible suggestion that the synagogue 
Jews who tried to suppress his heresies were actuated 
by a desire for “filthy lucre”’ (Titus i, 11). It was, 
after all, the riches of Sidon which made her a thorn 
in the side of poverty-stricken Judea, and Paul 
specifically identifies idolatry with greed in Colossians 
iii, 5, and Ephesians v, 5. Thus, although he feels 
the need, in defiance of Pharisaic Law and Jesus’s 
express command, to support a simple autobic- 
graphical statement by an oath before God that he 
is not lying (Galatians i, 20), the thorn in his flesh 
is more likely to have been dishonesty in money 
matters than an inability to tell the truth about 
himself. Boastful exaggeration was a fault which 
Paul found it difficult to check (II Corinthians x, 
13), but could not afford to confess, since to do so 
would have been to discredit the authenticity of his 
new gospel. 

Why, however, should Paul dwell so emphatically 
upon this “thorn,”’ unless its public disclosure had 
forced him at some time or other to make a virtue 
of repentance? When he reminds the Galatians 
(iv, 13) of his having first preached to them “because 
of infirmity’’—a remark which nobody has been able 
to explain—does this mean that he had to leave the 
populous coast of Asia Minor and pursue his 
missionary labours far inland because he had been 
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convicted of fraud? Was this why the chief men of 
Antioch, urged by the “devout and honourable 
women” of the city, expelled him from their frontier ? 
And had this sort of thing happened so often that 
Paul was forced to pray to God three times for the 
thorn’s removal? 

Again: what did in fact happen at Lystra in 
Lycaonia, where Paul went with Barnabas when 
expelled from Antioch (Acts xiv)? Are the readers 
of Acts seriously expected to believe that because 
Paul healed a cripple, the Lystreans, headed by their 
chief magistrate, the priest of Jupiter, were about 
to sacrifice to them both as gods, calling Barnabas 
“Zeus,” and Paul “Hermes because he was the 
principal speaker”? But that then, suddenly, at the 
instigation of some new arrivals from Antioch and 
Iconium, they threw Paul out of the city, where he 
was stoned and left for dead? Not even the most 
backward provincial Greeks behaved like that in the 
first century. Has a Pauline editor re-written an 
anti-Pauline document, according to which the 
priest of Zeus, apprised of Paul's reputation in 
Antioch and Iconium, arrested him for miracle- 
raongering; and when Barnabas protested himself 
a servant of “Jehovah, the Hebrew Zeus,” dismissed 
him and, turning to Paul, said: “But you, wretch, 
have no god but Hermes, patron of thieves and 
swindlers,” and hustled him out of Lystra? That the 
women of Antioch were “devout and honourable,” 
a detail out of keeping with the story as it now stands, 
may have been overlooked in the revision; and the 
finality of Paul’s shaking the dust off his shoes when 
he leaves Antioch (Acts xiii, 51) is denied by his 
joyful return there after the visit to Lycaonia (Acts 
xiv, 28). A similarly radical editing has long been 
suspected earlier in this sequence: the account of 
Paul’s interview with Sergius Paulus (Acts xiii, 4—13). 

It was only natural that when Judaism was 
exported to the Roman world the ritual demands 
made on converts should be modified, if only 
because of the impossibility of attending the required 
feasts at Jerusalem, and keeping strict ritual clean- 
liness in a heathen city. But Paul’s claim that Jesus’s 
Crucifixion had abrogated the Law (Galatians iii, 13) 
was plainly fraudulent. Jesus had himself said that 
not a jot or tittle of the Law should pass away until 
the world itself had passed away (Luke xvi, 17; 
Matt. v, 18). Paul’s conduct, as revealed in the 
Acts and Epistles, fell short not only of Jewish but 
of Greco-Roman moral standards, and if the 
mitigation of the Law’s demands had been preached 
by some saint of irreproachable antecedents and 
unchallengeable integrity Protestant theologians 
would not need now to tie themselves into such 
knots in an attempt to prove that there is no funda- 
mental disagreement between what Jesus preached 
and what Paul sanctioned. 
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I Discover Rationalism 
By PETER LONSDALE 


MAGINE a land-lubber alone at sea, with no 

land in sight, with little or no knowledge of 
seamanship, a simple compass, and able to recognize 
no stars but the Plough. Fortunately he has a good 
Store of provisions. With the aid of a school atlas, 
the sun, the Plough, and his compass, he sets a 
course and eventually, to his joy and surprise, 
reaches land which turns out to be the very coast 
which he had hoped to arrive at. This analogy 
illustrates the exact feelings which moved me 
upon my discovery that I am, more or less, a 
Rationalist. 

For many years I have been trying to think things 
out for myself, using as my tools personal observa- 
tion, some little astronomy, philosophy, anthro- 
pology, psychology, and history. But I was a 
land-lubber alone in a landless sea. My good store 
of provisions was my boundless conviction that 
basic truth must in the end triumph, and that it will 
eventually overthrow superstition, ignorance, 


prejudice, and folly. 
I was untrained in any branch of science or study, 
and I had only a smattering of various subjects 


gathered from random reading; but the firm belief 
that the search for fundamental truths is the main 
requisite for a civilization worthy of the name gave 
me the energy to steer my boat toward the land of 
my desire. 

I have just bought three numbers of The Literary 
Guide (July, August, and September 1953), and I 
read all three copies through from cover to cover 
in the one afternoon, all the while possessed of the 
feeling, to use another simile, that a merchant from 
Amsterdam must have on being given the key to 
the treasure vaults of an Indian prince, together 
with carte blanche and a hand-barrow. 

My regret at not having known The Literary 
Guide many years ago and thus saving much slow 
labour in the working out of a philosophy for 
myself is somewhat balanced by the surprise and 
pleasure of finding that many of my thoughts had 
been running parallel with Rationalism for years, 
even down to extremely identical conclusions, in 
some cases. And as an individual with a taste for 
things literary it has just occurred to me that in 
twenty-three years of serious reading the fact that 
I have never previously come upon the Guide 
illustrates the point only too well that Rationalism 
is not as well known as it deserves to be. But more 
to the point perhaps is the discovery that men of 
goodwill and open minds, aware that civilization 
proper must be based on fundamental truths free 


of prejudice and superstitions, must eventually 
arrive at similar or identical conclusions; civilization 
will come when there is enough good sense and 
goodwill in the world. 

The educational, literary, and cultural value of 
each number of the Guide is worth many times the 
modest sixpence required, and the quality of the whole 
is more than admicable—it does give one the sense 
of dipping freely into a rich, well-filled treasure 
chest. It is so refreshing to find a journal which is 
full of adult views on so many diverse subjects of 
concern to human society. 

But I was not able to digest Mr Archibald 
Robertson’s article “A  Rationalist Considers” 
(July), because he stresses the fact that the main 
target of the RPA, as proposed by its founders, is 
supernatural religion; in the same article he deplores 
the small influence of the RPA. Until I read the 
article I had inferred from the other items that I 
was a Rationalist entire, but if the main object of 
the RPA is to attack religious teaching then I must 
unhappily return to my former status of independent 
thinker. I do not believe that organized attack on 
supernatural religion will shake its adherents, for 
the more they are mocked the stronger will be their 
faith. I write both as one who can honestly see no 
point in supernatural belief, while at the same time 
realizing that those who feel the need for a deity will 
not forsake their faith until they have an alternative 
which is at least as satisfying. 

The pursuit of goodwill, humanitarianism, know- 
ledge, and fundamental truths is more important to 
Man at present than attacks on theology, and the 
duty of every deep thinker is first to work out for 
himself a sound philosophy for living and then to 
communicate his ideas to others, from a humani- 
tarian viewpoint and motive. As Rationalists are 
no doubt aware, belief in the supernatural is almost 
instinctive in Man, and frontal attack will not 
disperse beliefs which are hundreds of thousands of 
years old. The widest education for the greatest 
number is the only solution for Man if he is ever 
to attain a form of society based on good sense and 
humanitarianism. But not until there is a good, 
solid, intellectual alternative will Man _ willingly 
discard supernatural belief, and to be of any value 
it must be willingly discarded. 

I was therefore very relieved to find from some of 
the letters in the correspondence columns of 
the Guide that Rationalist thought is far from 
rigid, and that it seemed elastic enough to have 
room for my beliefs. 
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Theologians in Wonderland 


By A. D,. HOWELL SMITH 


HE wonderland of theology is richer in variety 

arid fantasy than that of Alice, and one of the 
most elusive of the shapes that haunt it is original 
sin. 

Before Darwin revolutionized biology most 
people, including scientists, believed in the descent 
of mankind from a single pair, miraculously created 
only a few thousand years ago. The early chapters 
of Genesis were looked on as transcripts of his- 
torical fact. Adam and Eve, Eden with its abundant 
and easy life and tame beasts, were as real as the 
campaigns of Julius Caesar. The Tree of the Know- 
ledge of Good and Evil and the Tree of Life were 
botanical specimens. The subtle serpent was the 
Devil's vehicle. Eve’s yielding to his wiles, eating 
and tempting Adam to eat what God had tabooed, 
“brought death into the world and all our woe.” 
Damnation after death and misery on earth were 
incurred by the Fall. The former is a theological gloss 
imposed on a tale that shows not a trace of it. 

Adam's guilt was transmitted to all his descen- 
dants. His and Eve's repentance saved them from 
eternal damnation. But only through the inter- 
vention of divine grace, culminating in the incar- 
nation and atonement of the Son of God, was a 
way of escape opened to the generations that have 
filled the world since the days of Adam. 

This hereditary guilt is original sin. We have all 
sinned in Adam, because, essentially, we are Adam. 
Only by being grafted in baptism and through 
faith into Christ, the Second Adam, can we be 
translated from our cursed inheritance into the realm 
of the children of God. The “flesh” is utterly 
corrupt because Adam has made it so; it is a 
machine that secretes sin, and even our virtues are 
riddled through and through with sin. 

Original sin is not really taught in any Old 
Testament text. Ps. lvi, 5, only affirms a proneness 
of every human being to wrongdoing; there is no 
reason to believe that the psalmist had Gen. iii in 
his mind. 

Outside the Epistles of Paul there is no trace of 
the idea of original sin in the New Testament. 
One may search the Gospels in vain to find it. In 
Rom. v, 12-19, the Apostle elaborates the contrast 
between the fruits of Adam's sin and the fruits of 
Christ's righteousness—the one bringing death, 
physical and spiritual, and the other a new birth 
to eternal life. In this chapter we have the germ 
of the idea of original sin, the full development of 
which awaited the ingenuity of Augustine of Hippo. 

The Greek Fathers knew nothing of original sin, 
In some of the Latin Fathers before Augustine we 


discover adumbrations of this idea. When 
Pelagius (Morgan) advocated the idea of free will, 
in the sense of complete ability to do either right or 
wrong in all circumstances where knowledge of what 
is right or wrong exists, and when he reduced divine 
grace to divine enlightenment, which some men 
did not need, and made the Fall consist in the 
wilful following of Adam, Augustine protested that 
tradition had been grievously flouted and the 
Christian faith undermined by a deadly heresy. His 
challenge won the day. But when Augustine in- 
sisted that original sin involved original guilt and 
that man was totally depraved, his every thought 
and act, even his virtues, sin-tainted, many felt that 
he was going too far. Pelagius was clearly heretical. 
But was Augustine quite orthodox? For eight 
centuries his thought ruled Latin Christendom, 
while Eastern Christendom continued to adhere 
to older traditions of the nature of the Fall and the 
scope of man’s free will. 

According to Augustine, original sin is simply 
concupiscence, what the New Testament calls “the 
lust of the flesh.” Sexual appetite is an unavoidable 
sin, except for lifelong ascetics. Marriage was 
ordained by God to people the earth with souls to 
glorify him. But, carrying Adam’s guilt within us 
and endowed with desires whose gratification forces 
us to serve God’s purposes, we sin in obeying, and 
lust dooms the unconverted, however good their 
lives. Baptism remits the guilt of lust, though lust 
may remain, 

In the eleventh century Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, severely criticized Augustine’s interpre- 
tation of original sin. Original sin, he said, was 
not concupiscence, though concupiscence arose with 
the Fall, but the privation of “original justice.” 
This privation was a sin as well as a punishment 
because Adam ought not to have incurred this 
punishment. And it was our sin as well as Adam's 
because Adam’s nature was ours. Every one of us 
was in the loins of the first man. 

The Augustinian equation of original sin with 
concupiscence long persisted. That eminent theo- 
logian and saint, Bernard of Clairvaux (twelfth 
century), adhered to it. Thomas Aquinas attempted 
compromise. Concupiscence was the “matter” of 
original sin, and privation of original justice the 
“form.” The Aristotelian categories of ‘‘matter”’ 
and “‘form’’ dominated all scholastic argumentation 
in medieval times and later. 

After the Reformation the Council of Trent 
issued a decree on original sin. The decree states 
that baptism remits not merely the guilt of this 
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sin, but the sin itself, in the regenerate. Those who 
are baptized “are made innocent, immaculate, pure, 
harmless, and beloved of God.’ But concupiscence 
remains. It must logically follow that concupiscence 
is not sinful, since baptism has taken away “the 
true and proper nature of sin.” But the Council 
refrains from clearly saying so. ‘This concupiscence, 
which the Apostle sometimes calls sin, the holy 
synod declares that the Catholic Church has never 
understood to be called sin, as being truly and 
properly sin in those born again, but because it is of 
sin, and inclines to sin.” 

But is concupiscence sinful in those not “born 
again”? An Augustinian might reasonably believe 
he would not expose himself to the Council's 
anathema if he said that it was. But Anselm's view 
seems to be equally compatible with this rather 
ambiguous decree. 

The Anglican Prayer-Book’s article on original 
sin is quite Augustinian in temper. The doctrine 
of salyation by faith, as expounded by Luther and 
other Protestant leaders, does not involve the 
eradication of sin in the elect while they sojourn 
on earth, but only its non-imputation on account of 
the merits of Christ. The article in question dis- 


tinctly says that concupiscence has the nature of sin. 
The Augustinian idea of original sin involved that 
of the damnation of unbaptized infants—they are 


guilty and deserve the fate of other sinners, which 
is the everlasting torture of hell. The damnation of 
the unlucky babes is “‘very mild” (mitissima), but 
still horrible. 

In the twelfth century Peter Lombard taught that 
only the “pain of loss” of the Beautiful Vision would 
be endured by unbaptized infants. The “pain of 
sense” was reserved for mortal sin. Thomas 
Aquinas thought that God would make the dam- 
nation of the babies even an agreeable experience. 
Early in the seventeenth century Cardinal Bellarmine 
protested against this soft-hearted opinion; but he 
belonged to a school of thought that had almost dis- 
appeared. His attitude, however, is better supported 
than that of Aquinas by the teaching of the Council 
of Florence (1439), which consigns to hell those who 

' die in original sin, no less than actual sinners. 

The Church has never authoritatively condemned 
Bellarmine nor endorsed Aquinas on this matter; 
probably she never will. In the present century 
Cardinal Billot so toned down the sinfulness of 
original sin as to take all meaning out of the word 
“sin,”’ as he virtually denies its guilt.! For him original 
sin does not strictly involve guilt; it is only the 
necessity we are under to lack the supernatural gifts 
that, in God’s primal plan, would have been ours. 
Suarez, in the seventeenth century, opined that un- 
Histoire des Dogmas, by Joseph Turmel; “vol 
p. 279. 
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baptized babies would love God and enjoy happiness 
in the natural order.' This seems to be the view of 
Cardinal Billot. 

Catholics must accept Gen. iii as a transcript of 
history. But many Protestant theologians do not 
feel themselves so bound. They discard Gen. iii 
as a piece of history and drastically reinterpret the 
idea of original sin. 

Original sin is taken to mean self-sufficiency, We 
are born self-centred, not God-centred, as we should 
be. The Protestant Modernist is friendly to the 
theory of man’s animal ancestry. How, on evolu- 
tionary principles, could a baby, still at a purely 
animal level, be other than self-centred. How could 
it be aware of God? 

Let us study what Dr J. S. Whale, a typical 
Protestant Modernist, has to say on original sin and 
actual sin!? He believes in original sin, but not in 
original guilt. He rejects the idea of sin put forward 
by the Rev F. R. Tennant, BSc, in The Fall and 
Original Sin. Mr Tennant sees in sin simply the 
survival of animal impulses from pre-human stages 
of development. Sclf-sufficiency or pride—the root 
sin—says Dr Whale, is not an animal impulse. Is 
it not? Animals below the human level are not 
fully self-conscious. Are all men so? But surely 
animals have a rudimentary sense of self. All human 
sins, including pride, have animal rcots. 

Dr Whale regards the Genesis story of the Fall 
as a myth. “Paradise before the Fall” is “not a 
period of history, but our ‘memory’ of a divinely 
intended quality of life, given to us along with our 
consciousness of guilt.” “Man’s tragic apostasy 
from God . . . is true of every moment of existence.” 
“The Fall is a symbol! . . . [it] involves no symbolism 
of absolute beginnings.”’ If we believe in Creation, 
Dr Whale tells us, we must believe in the Fall. 

The emergence of man is, then, the emergence of 
sinful man. The Rationalist will agree, though not 
with Dr Whale’s terminology. Call, if you will, our 
better and purely human biases the grace of God, 
and label “sin’’ the animal impulses that struggle 
against and often thwart all efforts to control 
them. But if man has always been a creature of this 
kind, we are confronting a biological process 
decreed by God. Dr Whale says that we must not 
look for the origin of sin, since origin implies 
determinism. The Rationalist does not look for the 
origin of sin, but investigates the causes of good and 
evil conduct. The Modernist Protestant’s attempt 
to explain the Fall explains it away. 


1 Histoire des Dogmas, by Joseph Turmel; vol |, 
p. 277. 

* Christian Doctrine. Eight lectures delivered in the 
University of Cambridge to Undergraduates of all 
Faculties. By J. S. Whale, DD, Master of Mill Hill 
School. (Cambridge University Press; 1952.) 
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The Language of Papal Encyclicals—I 


By ANTONY FLEW 


ARDINAL NEWMAN once remarked that 
“sometimes one and the same teaching is in 
different aspects both object and proof” and may 
elicit “one complex act of both inference and 
assent.”” Certainly in Papal Encyclicals a traditional 
carapace surrounds and suppresses individuality, 
and the various forms of expression used and 
avoided implicitly combine to reinforce the explicit 
claim to supreme authority. Take Casti Connubii, 
which rallies the whole force of international 
Catholicism against all “artificial” contraception. 
The fundamental claim to be speaking for the 
institution endowed by God with supreme authority 
on earth, an institution whose claim to this authority 
must itself rest largely on its own characteristics of 
unique stability, strength, and antiquity, is subtly 
underlined and reinforced. Not merely by the 
familiar obvious devices: the impersonally authori- 
tative ““We’s” of editors and kings; the initial 
capitals of Gods and Spiritual values; the traditional 
forms of address—as “Venerable Brethren, Peace 
and Our Apostolic Benediction”; and words almost 
peculiar to this single context, like “encyclical” 
itself.* But also by less noticeable, less consciously 
exploited, but therefore all the more potent forms 
—for instance, no opponents are ever mentioned by 
nane. This reinforces the idea of “the Catholic 
Church . standing erect amidst this moral 
devastation” (p. 26). Compare the effect on one 
character's voice emerging strongly from a confused 
anonymous hubbub in a play. Again, even where 
assertions are made about what is supposed to be the 
case, no specific examples are ever given. This gives 
freedom to questionable generalization (e.g. p. 36) 
but it also strengthens the idea that transcendent 
principles are being expounded “from the watch- 
tower of this Apostolic See”’ (p. 4). Again, startling 
incidental touches by their very casualness under- 
score the nature and immensity of the Church's 
claims. The State “has clearly the right and there- 
fore also the duty to prevent, forbid, and punish 
shameful unions” (p. 7)—the “therefore” pre-sup- 
poses that the universe is a providential system 
in which rights are divinely conceded, only in order 
to be exercised, and for God's purposes. While 
on no account must the State ever forbid marriage 


* Published in English as Christian Marriage by the 
Catholic Truth Society; 60 pp.; 9d. 

* Incidentally, all these features of the encyclicals of 
the Vicars of Christ could be paralleled in the rescripts 
of the Sons of Heaven before General MacArthur 
demoted that rival dynasty from divinity. 


to those who would “beget defective offspring, even 
though they may be in all essential respects fit to 
marry’’—the “essential” does more than the direct 
statement to claim “that human beings are born 
primarily for heaven and eternity not for earth and 
time” (p. 31). 

But all these and other single items are unim 
portant compared with the pervasive use of the 
terminology of “true natures” and “essential 
properties”: “the nature of matrimony itself’ and 
“its essential laws and properties” (p. 6); “the 
intrinsic nature of that act” linked with “its primary 
end” (p. 27), “indissolubility . . . the attribute of 
every true marriage”’ (p. 40); etc. 

Of course we have manceuvres with meanings on 
the familiar pattern: true marriage is indissoluble, 
so if there are apparent exceptions based “upon the 
divine law, of which the Church of Christ is the sole 
guardian and interpreter” (p. 17),! there cannot 
really have been a true marriage, by definition. But 
much more subtle and important, these idioms 
confuse four radically different sorts of proposition: 
(i) the word “*X”’ means abc (therefore, by defini- 
tion if X then abc); (ii) X’s as a matter of fact are 
abc; (iii) God wants X’s to be abc; and (iv) X’s ought 
to be abc. Now though ignorance or disagreement 
about (i) must prevent understanding and sensible 
discussion of (ii), (iii), or (iv); and though some 
knowledge of (ii) is a desirable qualification for 
reaching decisions about (iv); and though the 
prudent man knowing (iii) would not inquire further 
about (iv) but hasten to act in accordance with the 
Divine Pleasure: nevertheless none of these four 
sorts of proposition is the same. Thus to confuse 
them all into the same words provides great scope 
for intellectual sleight of hand. 

Supposed moral necessities (what categorically 
ought to be) appear as logical necessities (what is 
contained in or follows from a definition of some 
term); and thus what the Pope claims ought to be 
acquires some of the authority of a /ogical principle. 
Logical necessities in turn appear as transcendent, 
unchanging, fundamental super-facts: expounded, 
suitably enough, by the accredited representative of 
the Management of the Universe. The atavistic hates 
and wishes attributed to God are dignified as 
human moral obligations. The confusion of moral 
with logical necessity (here as in Kant) supports the 
idea that true moral principles must be eternal, 
unchanging, and without excepgion. 


? E.g. Tyrone Power and other cases quoted in Paul 
Blanshard’s Freedom and Catholic Power. 
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Thus the rule “established in the beginning by 
God’s authority, increase and multiply” (p. 7), is 
assumed to “remain forever one and the same” 
(p. 33)—as much now in teeming Calcutta as once 
in spacious Eden. Of course none of this is here a 
matter of conscious obfuscation. What is being 
said is no doubt what is being thought. Our whole 
point is that it could only be said or thought in these 
idioms, that thought and expression are here 
inseparable. 

But, remembering the distinctions which all this 
conceals, one perhaps surprising point emerges. 
This taboo on contraceptives rests ultimately not on 
the word of God, as found in the Bible, nor yet on 
what is somehow seen to be “natural,” but on the 
authority of the Church itself alone. For the 
“evidence in Sacred Scriptures that Divine Majesty 
detests this unspeakable crime with the deepest 
hatred” (p. 25) is, as cited, unimpressive. Onan 
when told to beget a child by his brother’s widow 
“spilled his seed upon the ground”’; and was struck 
dead. But His Holiness judiciously omits to 
mention the end of the story (she gets her child by 
serving—without punishment—as a harlot: c.f. 
Genesis xxxviii, 8 ff.). Adam and Eve were indeed 
told to “increase and multiply” (p. 7), but in the 
context of a total world population of: two (Genesis 
i, 28). 

While the curious idea that contraceptives are 
“shameful and intrinsically immoral’ because 
“intrinsically against nature’ (p. 25), in some 
way in which the milking of cows or the inocula- 
tion of Cardinals is not, cannot stand on its own feet. 
It must be supported and given sense either by 
appeal to the intentions of the Management, which 
could anyway show only that it was unwise, not that 
it was wrong to use them, or to confused ideas that 
the function or end of sex—i.e. what it alone can do 
or what ii mainly does or what God wants it to do— 
is its essential nature, i.e. what it either logically 
must or morally ought to do, now and always and to 
the exclusion of everything else. Crudely: just 
because the sole function of sex among the animals, 
or even God's original purpose for it among men, 
is reproduction, why must human beings not (now) 
use it both for reproduction and for other purposes ? 

Since the Biblica! appeal is broken-backed, and that 
to “nature” rests on this constellation of con- 
fusions, the taboo can be supported only on the 
authority of the Church. This may embarrass those 
who feel a need to justify its enforcement on un- 
believers as a matter not of taboo but of “natural” 
secular ethics. “The true Christian,’ however, 
“will allow himself in all matters pertaining to faith 
and morals to be ruled and guided by the Holy 
Church of God, through its Supreme Pastor, the 
Roman Pontiff” (p. 48). 
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To be of value, frank personal comment on human 
affairs must be unrestricted in range and deal forth- 
rightly with secular as well as sacred subjects. Some 
RPA members feel that our work should be confined 
within narrow bounds of religious rather than secular 
controversy; others, contrariwise, that it is slightly 
indelicate to offend religious susceptibilities. 1 whole- 
heartedly disagree with both these points of view. 


* * * 


To begin with the secular side, it is high time that 
Rationalists should speak freely about homosexuality. 
To most normal heterosexual persons the whole idea 
of this is distasteful. Nevertheless the fact of its wide- 
spread existence is undoubted. And, as John Tyndall 
said, “It is as fatal as it is cowardly to blink facts because 
they are not to our taste.” 


* * * 


We should all agree, I think, in utter disapproval of 
any form of interference by adulis, male or female, with 
sexually immature persons. But this should not tempt 
us into being emotionally stampeded, even by serious- 
minded publicists like Lord Samuel, into savage con- 
demnation and punishment of what was common in 
Ancient Greece and Shakespearean England. It persists 
into our own time; and should be met with thoughtful 
consideration—not hysteria. 


* * * 


On the religious side it is astounding that we still 
tolerate pompous official ‘vetting’ of a Royal Command 
Performance lest offence should be given to any 
Christian sect. After this, protests about royal Sunday 
Polo are not surprising! 


* * * 


Acid tests of sincerity are useful. Recently I came 
across one which you can use to check up on any of your 
friends who optimistically believe that in our time we 
have really achieved sex-equality. 

Try this on them: “When a man gets ‘talked about’ 
it is a eulogy; when a woman gets ‘talked about’ it is an 
elegy.” If your victim laughs, he’s had it! 


* * * 


A student of mine was arguing recently with a bright 
young man about the odd fact that nowadays we all 
politely acquiesce in the obviously untrue suggestion 
that whatever differences there may be between Christian 
sects there is one strong, solid core of Unity in God. 
My pupil pointed out how difficult it was to reconcile 
this with the fact that over long periods Roman 
Catholics could burn or behead Protestants, and Pro- 
testants burn or behead Roman Catholics. 

The young man, clearly versed in modern terminology, 
replied “Perhaps God is a schizophrenic!” 

* * 

In all fields it is facts that we must seck at all costs. 
“If you stifle statements,” W. K. Clifford reminded us, 
“there will come a time when there are no statements 
to stifle,” 
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IDEAS AND ASSUMPTIONS ABOUT THE ORIGIN OF LIFE 


By N. W. PIRIE, FRS 


E are so accustomed to discussing the origin 

of life and its essential nature that we tend to 
assume that these are old problems. But this is by 
no means so. From classical times down to the 
sixteenth century complex organisms were thought 
to arise from inanimate or no longer animate 
matter. For good results close attention to detail 
might be necessary, as the well-known prescriptions 
of Virgil and van Helmont for making bees and 
mice show, but no sharp distinction was seen between 
the living and non-living state. 

This easy attitude continued into the seventeenth 
century both among scientists and the public at large, 
but times were changing and experiments began to 
oust confident assertion from its old place of honour. 


Redi studied the metamorphosis of insects and . 


showed that at least one widely accepted form of 
spontaneous generation—the appearance of fly 
maggots on putrid meat—was caused by adult flies 
laying their eggs there. Homer knew this, but Redi 
got it generally accepted and was able, at one and 
the same time, to open the attack on spontaneous 
generation and to invent the meat-safe. 
Experiments like Redi’s forced the believers in 
spontaneous generation to change their ground and 
concentrate on putrefaction, which, they held, could 
start in any material that retained some “vital force.” 
The idea of a vital force had much in common 
with Aristotle’s concept of form; it has had a long 
life for it seems still to be believed in by some. As a 
contribution to the controversy about putrefaction, 
it had the defect that it made any experimental 
conclusion almost impossible. Processes which those 
who disbelieved in spontaneous generation looked 
on as methods for removing seeds, spores, or con- 
taminants were assumed to destroy the vital forces 
or substances in the medium. This was the central 
point of conflict between Needham and Spallanzani. 
Pasteur, writing a century later, saw this clearly and 
pointed out that, although in general scientific 
opinion Spallanzani had shown Needham to be 
wrong, no logical conclusion could in fact be drawn. 
In logic no conclusion was possible, but fortunately 
one developed from business enterprise. Nicholas 
Appert, at the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
published his method of preserving fruits, vegetables, 
and meat by heating in a suitable vessel which was 
then shut, in the manner familiar to housewives, 
while still hot. The process was deservedly popular, 
and people who were finding the products palatable 
and nutritious found it hard to believe that vital 
principles had been lost or that, if they had, they 
were of such fundamental importance as the Vitalists 


maintained. It may be argued that the discovery, 
many years later, that some of the vitamins are 
destroyed when food is preserved in this way, shows 
that people were wrong in drawing this conclusion, 
but the conclusion had its uses. 


The Contribution of Pasteur 

This phase of the discussion was effectively 
closed by the research, and even more by the com- 
bativeness, of Pasteur. His experiments did not 
actually refute the idea that sterilization destroyed 
vital principles essential for spontaneous generation 
to take place, but they made this seem less attractive 
than the alternative idea that micro-organisms are 
omnipresent, develop when given a chance, but can 
be removed. Pasteur introduced a clear idea of 
what was meant by a sterile culture medium and 
thus defined the general character of the contro- 
versy in its modern form. It was only after they 
had accepted Pasteur’s conclusions that scientists 
became generally aware that the “Origin of Life’’ was 
a fundamental and difficult problem. 

Pasteur recognized that the main novelty of this 
aspect of his work was that he distinguished between 
germs in the air and other types of unstable agents 
that had been postulated. Furthermore, he made it 
unnecessary to assume the existence of any such 
agents. He was, however, careful and objective, and, 
while riddling by experiment, argument, and 
sometimes scorn all the various claims for the 
reality of spontaneous generation, he still admitted it 
as a possibility. In 1878 he wrote: “For twenty 
years I have been looking for spontaneous genera- 
tion without finding it. But I do not think it 
impossible.” 

While species were thought of as fixed there was 
no satisfactory alternative to Special Creation. The 
idea of an origin of life had no meaning because 
it would only have explained one species and separate 
origins would have been needed for the others. But 
there were many pre-Darwinian believers in evo- 
lution. Darwin proposed a mechanism by which, 
without a pre-ordained plan or divine intervention, 
evolution could follow a steady course in building 
up structure and capacity in organisms. Darwin’s 
forerunners thought that it had happened even if 
they did not know how, and as soon as they thought 
of evolution happening their minds were led auto- 
matically back to an origin of life. His grandfather, 
Erasmus, summed up the matter in verse: 

Without parents by spontaneous birth 

Rise the first specks of animated earth. 
The stage was therefore set for a more co-ordinated 
discussion of the problem; people believed that life 
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could evolve in non-living materials but they also 
believed that it very seldom did so. 

From 1860 on there was intense discussion not 
only of the facts as then known but also of the 
implications. The level of awareness of what the 
argument was about, shown in the writings of 
Pasteur, Huxley, Tyndall, Errera, Allen, and Schafer, 
has not been bettered, nor even equalled, since. 
There is now a spate of books about the nature and 
origin of life, and it would be well if the authors 
of those not intended simply as popular surveys 
would refer more adequately to the older authorities. 
This is usual in other fields of knowledge and it 
would help the reader to discover what exactly the 
author ciaims as new in his presentation. It is 
unusual for physicists to write as if they had just dis- 
covered Boyle’s Law for themselves, but, when they 
write on the origin of life, that is often essentially 
their manner. 

In discussing the present position some sub- 
division is convenient but the items do not fall into 
any logical order; they are intimately intertwined. 
An attempt will, however, be made under the 
headings: Where did it happen? When did it 
happen? To what materials did it happen? And, 
most important of all: What exactly is it that is 
claimed to have happened ? 


Where Did it Happen? 

The ancients accepted the possibility of spon- 
taneous generation in lakeside mud and in their own 
backyards. As this view became untenable a bold 
attempt was made to avoid the whole problem by 
having the original forms of life arrive from some 
other planet. This cosmozoic idea appears to have 
originated in 1821 with Sales-Guyon de Montlivault, 
and it has had a surprising vitality. It was taken up 
enthusiastically by Liebig, Richter, and Kelvin and, 
even in this century, by Arrhenius and was the cause 
of much discussion and some experiment. The 
behaviour of spores and seeds under conditions of 
extreme cold and dryness was studied to see whether 
they were likely to survive in interstellar space for 
the time thought necessary if the pressure of light was 
moving them from system to system. Had scientists 
at that time been aware of the intensity of ultraviolet- 
and X-radiation in space, the studies would no 
doubt have been extended to include those agents. 

The basic objection to the idea is that it does not 
explain anything. There is no biopoeic' factor or 


1 Biopoesis (the cognate adjective is biopoeic) seems a 
more suitable word than Huxley's abiogenesis for the 
making of life de novo. Words ending in genesis carry 
a sense of generation as in animals—the making of like 
by like. Poesis is more suitable here because it is making 
in the sense of creating from something quite different. It 
is the root from which we get many physiological terms 
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agency that it is easier to postulate on any other 
astronomical body than on this; partly perhaps 
because there is no need to postulate any special 
biopoeic agency at all. Schifer wrote acidly that 
the idea “‘merely serves to banish the investigation of 
the question to some conveniently inaccessible 
corner of the universe.” This is now generally 
recognized; if we are satisfied that the thing 
happened anywhere we might as well start with the 
assumption that it happened here. 

The possibility of life on other worlds is, however, 
interesting, even if not strictly relevant. In con- 
sidering it we may dismiss folk-lore, the meditations 
of Kepler on the order of precedence of man on 
Earth and on the other worlds, the fascinating 
wrangle between Whewell and Sir David Brewster 
which hinged essentially on the advantages that God 
might expect from having one or several types of 
Man to look after, and The Moon Story of R. A. 
Locke. The last was published ir. 1835 and describes 
in detail what may be best referred to as goings-on 
on the Moon said to have been observed through a 
gigantic telescope set up at Feidhausen in South 
Africa by Sir John Herschel. This work, along with 
E. A. Poe’s The Adventures of Hans Pfaall and Jules 
Verne’s From the Earth to the Moon, was the begin- 
ning of interplanetary fiction. 

The surface features of Mars are still on the very 
edge of what is observable, but at the opposition in 
1909 Tikhov saw seasonal variation in colour and 
concluded that vegetation was green in spring and 
brown in autumn on Mars as on the Earth. He has 
shown that plants growing under the stresses of 
high altitude and low temperature at Alma Ata 
have colours very similar to those seen on Mars. For 
these and other reasons it seems logical to accept 
seasonal growth, and therefore life, on Mars. And 
if on Mars, no doubt on other satellites too. 

The question “ Where?” may therefore be 
answered: “Here or anywhere else provided an 
environment of suitable constitution is maintained 
under suitable conditions for a suitable time.” 
The meanings to be given to the three suitables are 
themes for future research. 


When Did it Happen? 

Before considering this we must look forward 
briefly to the last question which ‘deals with the 
necessary qualities of a living system. Can we, for 
example, exclude the possibility that life could exist 
in an incandescent gas? Most people would now say 
“Yes”; but last century this was not so. Many 
tried to get round the difficulties defined by Pasteur 
by suggesting that life had always been about and 
and also the word poet. The poet is still called a maker in 
Scotland. This makes it particularly apt, for the original 
biopoesis was quite a flight of fancy. 
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that it had evolved into the present forms as our 
environment cooled. The idea satisfied some and 
appears in so many places that it is invidious to pick 
a particular originator, but Preyer and Pfliger 
developed it in more detail than the others. The 
latter thought of organisms made up of heat-stable 
cyanogen derivatives while others invoked com- 
pounds of silicon. This phase has now passed. If 
anyone found a high-temperature system behaving in 
an even more lifelike manner than flames do, the 
phenomenon would be called an interesting analogy 
with life rather than the beginning of Asbestobiology. 

There is an even older variant on this idea which 
attributes life to everything in the universe. This was 
implicit in Leibnitz’s monads, and it reappears from 
time to time. Samuel Butler remarked: “Every 
atom in the universe is living.” It is not easy to see 
what he meant. The dictum obliterates all meaning 
in the word “living” without enhancing in any way 
our understanding of atoms. Butler was writing for 
effect; there is less excuse for some recent, ostensibly 
serious, writers who get near the same idea and stress 
the internal complexity of atoms. No doubt the 
atom has an elaborate organization, but the analogy 
that every intelligent adolescent thinks of between 
the atom and a solar system is as close and just as 
useful, 

If, therefore, we arbitrarily restrict the domain of 
Bi»logy to cool solid and liquid systems, the time at 
waich life could have originated clearly depends on 
tne time when the earth had a cool crust. Generally 
‘he time is narrowed still further to the time at 
which liquid water could lie on that crust, but the 
value assigned by the cosmologists to this date has 
varied greatly during the period in which biologists 
have wished to know it. The suggestions made in the 
nineteenth century, while they seemed shockingly 
early to believers in Genesis, were much too late 
to satisfy those who considered the thickness of 
the sedimentary rocks or the rate of evolutionary 
change. These values were based on the idea that 
the Earth was initially a hot wisp of solar material 
that had cooled off, and they depended on calcula- 
tions of the rate of cooling. The discovery of 
radioactivity, and so of an internal source of heat in 
the Earth, removed their validity. 

Recent estimates of the date also run into difficul- 
ties. Some think the Earth started as a hot body and 
some that it was built up by the accretion of various 
forms of cold interstellar detritus. Some think it 
has a ferro-nickel core, others a core of compressed 
hydrogen which takes on quasi-metallic properties 
because of high pressure; still others think that it is 
made predominantly of magnesium silicate all 
through. Even this group is divided: some think 
there is discontinuity in chemical constitution, and 
others that the apparent discontinuity is a phase 
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change due again to high pressure. No doubt these 
difficulties will be resolved and more possibilities 
may be suggested; in the meantime we must turn to 
other lines of evidence. We should remember, as we 
turn away, that it is only because there are so many 
people working in these fields that the inconsistencies 
have shown up. Each astronomical or physical 
expert has been dogmatic about the conclusions 
reached by his method. We should be wary of all 
interpretations until they have been subject to 
criticism for several years. 


The Age of the Earth 

3,000,000,000 years is an approximate figure for 
the time that has elapsed since the formation of the 
older rocks of the Earth’s crust and it is given by two 
independent methods of dating. One depends on 
the assumption that certain minerals initially con- 
tained no lead but gained lead from the radioactive 
decay of uranium. Knowing the rate of decay and 
the present concentrations of uranium and lead their 
age can therefore be calculated. The other depends 
on the assumption that the nebule have always been 
recediny as they do now, so that a time can be calcu- 
lated at which the Universe started with all its matter 
in a small space. The fossil record first becomes 
abundant in the Cambrian, about 500,000,000 years 
ago, but there are various structures in Pre-Cambrian 
and even Archean rocks that some authorities take 
for traces left by simple organisms such as calcareous 
alge. Somewhere, therefore, between these two 
dates, lies the point of origin of the types of pheno- 
mena that we are accustomed to accept as living. 
Recently another interesting measurement has been 
made that tends to confirm this date. The sulphur 
in very old deposits of sulphide, sulphate, and free 
sulphur has the same isotope ratio as meteoric 
sulphur, but in deposits laid down less than 
800,000,000 years ago this is only true of sulphate. 
In sulphides and free sulphur the proportion of S** 
tends to be higher. The simplest explanation of this 
is that these have been made by a biological process 
that shows some selectivity for isotopes and that this 
only became significant 800,000,000 years ago. 

Morphologists are apt to look on the beginning 
of the fossil record as lying somewhere near the time 
of origin. Biochemists, on the other hand, have a 
different scale of complexity. Even the simplest 
organisms have as complete a range of biochemical 
accomplishments as those that are more complex. 
So far the study of evolution has been the study of 
the evolution of structure because that is what 
leaves a fossil record. We know a little about the 
biochemical specialization that has gone on during 
this period of morphological evolution but nothing 
about the evolution of new biochemical capacities. 
But it is clear that there was a phase in the Earth’s 
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history in which biochemical evolution was an 
active process. Even if all the systems of meta- 
bolism that we now know did not then arise it is 
probable that many of them did, and that the first 
organisms to leave fossils used much the same 
chemical machinery as is used now. The time 
occupied by this phase is guess-work, but there is no 
basis for assuming that it was shorter than the time 
required by the morphological phase. Organisms 
of a sort have probably existed for 1,000,000,000 
years and may have existed for twice that time. It is 
important to remember, however, that the change 
that came over Biology in the Cambrian was more 
important qualitatively than quantitatively. Now 
there is about twenty times as much matter in the 
form of bacteria as there is in the form of animals; 
the change in the last 500,000,000 years is only that 
the animals have gone up from 0 per cent to 5 per 
cent of the non-vegetable mass. It is more difficult to 
make any similar statements about the plants because 
the record is less clear. 


A Single Origin? 
The next obvious question is: “Did life originate 
once only and did all other species evolve from the 
original one or have there been constant new 
originations ?”’ There is little basis for a firm opinion 
The main evidence for a single 


on this matter. 
origin is the tendency of present-day organisms to 
use a restricted number of substances in their 
metabolism and structure and especially the pre- 
ponderance of one stereoisomeric! series of amino- 
acids in protein building. This uniformity has only 
been adequately demonstrated in organisms that get 
an obvious advantage from it because they form a 
food chain. Few present-day species bring new 
inorganic matter into circulation; most of this work 
is done by the green plants for which a common 
origin is generally conceded. If they introduce 
molecules with a particular stereoisomeric arrange- 
ment into the system there will be selective pressure 
on organisms that depend on plants either directly 
or indirectly, favouring those which use these 
stereoisomers. Only if the plants produced both 
types of molecule with equal readiness could the 
uniformity among animals and bacteria have 
significance. 

There seems to be no reason to doubt that if life 


’ Various chemical configurations differ from each 
other in the same way that the right and left hand do, 
so that there are two forms identical in all respects 
except that one is the mirror image of the other. These 
are stereoisomers, and in the same way that normal, 
or right-handed, bolts, wood screws, and corkscrews 
form a family with similarity underlying their functional 
difference, so also aminoacids are a series of substances 
differing in detail but having a common asymmetry. 
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originated once it may have done so many times 
and may still be doing so unrecognized. The old 
attempts to demonstrate this failed—they were 
indeed unnecessary, for substantially similar con- 
ditions to those arranged in the laboratory were 
being arranged by the million in the food canning 
and bottling industry. Three factors militate 
against our recognizing spontaneous generation if it 
takes place now: we do not know what types of 
medium it is most likely to occur in; we do not 
know what manifestations to look for; in any of 
the extensive natural environments any newcomer 
would be likely to get used as a metabolite by 
an already established type before we noticed the 
arrival. 

The conclusion reached is therefore that no other 
place and time seems more suitable for the appear- 
ance of life than here and now. = (Te be concluded.) 


Reprinted by permission of * Discovery.” 


THE NOTEBOOK 


HE writer was having a fight with his young lady. 

They were walking toward her home, and as 
the argument continued, they walked with their 
bodies farther and farther apart. 

The young lady was obviously providing the 
energy for the quarrel. Her voice would rise a 
little bit, her head and shoulders would move toward 
him as though to add weight to her words, and then 
she would turn away in disgust, her heels tapping the 
pavement in an even precise rhythm which was 
quite furious. 

The writer was suffering with some dignity. He 
placed one leg in front of the other, he looked straight 
ahead, his face was sad, he would smile sadly from 
time to time and nod his head to every word she 
uttered. 

“I'm sick and tired of you,” the young lady 
exclaimed. “I’m sick and tired of you being so 
superior. What do you have to be superior about?” 

**Nothing,”’ the writer said in so quiet a voice, so 
gentle a tone that his answer might as well have 
been, “‘I have my saintliness to be superior about.” 

“Do you ever give me anything?” the young lady 
asked, and provided the response herself. “You 
don’t even give me the time of day. You're the 
coldest man I’ve ever known.” 

“Oh, that’s not true,”’ the writer suggested softly. 

“Isn't it? Everybody thinks you're so nice and 
friendly, everybody except anybody who knows you 
at all. Anybody who knows you, knows better.” 

The writer was actually not unmoved. He liked 
this young lady very much, and did not want to see 
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her unhappy. If with another part of his mind he 
was noticing the way she constructed her sentences, 
the last word of one phrase seeming to provide the 
impetus for the next, he was none the less paying 
attention to everything she said. 

“Are you being completely fair?’ he asked. 

“I've finally come to understand you,” she said 
angrily. “You don’t want to be in love. You just 
want to say the things you're supposed to say and 
watch the things you're supposed to feel.”’ 

“I love you. I know you don’t believe me,” the 
writer said, 

“You're a mummy. You're nothing buta.. . an 
Egyptian mummy.” 

The writer was thinking that when the young lady 
became angry her imagery was at best somewhat 
uninspired. “All right, !'ma mummy,” he said softly. 

They waited for a trafiic light to change. He stood 
at the kerb, smiling sadly, and the sadness on his face 
was so complete, so patient and so perfect, that the 
young lady with a little cry darted out into the street 
and trotted across on her high heels. The writer was 
obliged to run a step or two to catch up with her. 

“Your attitude is different now,” she continued. 
“You don't care about me. Maybe you used to, but 
you don’t care any more. When you look at me, 
you're not really looking atall. [ don’t exist for you.” 

“You know you do.” 

“You wish you were somewhere else right now. 
You don't like me when I'm nasty. You think }'in 
vulgar. Very well, then, I'm vulgar. I’m too vulgar 
for your refined senses. Isn't that a pity? Do you 
think the world begins and ends with you?” 

“No, what?" she cried. 

“Why are you angry? Is it because you feel 1 
didn't pay enough attention to you tonight. I'm 
sorry if I didn’t. I didn’t realize I didn’t. I do love 
you.” 

“Oh, you love me; oh, you certainly do,” the 
young lady said in a voice so heavy with sarcasm that 
she was almost weeping. “Perhaps I'd like to think 
so, but I know better.” Her figure leaned toward 
his as they walked. “There's one thing | will tell 
you,” she went on bitterly. “You hurt people more 
than the cruellest person in the world could. And 
why? T'll tell you why. It’s because you never feel 
anything and you make believe that you do.” She 
could see he was not listening, and she asked in 
exasperation, “What are you thinking about now?” 

“Nothing. I'm listening to you, and | wish you 
weren't so upset.” 

Actually the writer had become quite uneasy. He 


had just thought of an idea to put into his notebook, 


and it made him anxious to think that if he did not 
remove his notebook from his vest pocket and jot 
down the thought, he was likely to forget it. He 
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tried repeating the idea to himself several times to 
fix it in his memory, but this procedure was never 
certain. 

“I’m upset,” the young lady said. “Of course, I’m 
upset. Only a mummy isn’t upset, only a mummy 
can always be reasonable and polite because they 
don’t feel anything.” If they had not been walking 
so quickly she would have stamped her foot. 
“What are you thinking about?” 

“It’s not important,” he said. He was thinking 
that if he removed the notebook from his pocket, 
and held it in the palm of his hand, he might be 
able to scribble in it while they walked. Perhaps she 
would not notice. 

It turned out to be too difficult. He was obliged 
to come to a halt beneath a street light. His pencil 
worked rapidly in nervous elliptic script while he 
felt beside him the pressure of her presence. 

“Emotional situation deepened by notebook,” 
he wrote. “Young writer, girl friend. Writer 
accused of being observer, not participant in life, by 
girl. Gets idea he must put in notebook. Does so, 
and brings the quarrel to a head. Girl breaks 
relationship over this.” 

“You have an idea now,” the young lady 
murmured. 

he answered. 

“That notebook. I knew you'd pull out that 
notebook.” She began to cry. “Why, you're 
nothing but a notebook,” she shrieked, and ran 
away from him down the street, her high heels 
mocking her misery in their bright tattoo upon the 
sidewalk. 

“No, wait,” he called after her. 
explain.” 

It occurred to the writer that if he were to do such 
a vignette, the nuances could be altered. Perhaps 
the point of the piece should be that the young man 
takes out his notebook because he senses that this 
would be the best way to destroy what was left of the 
relationship. It was a nice idea. 

Abruptly, it also occurred to him that maybe this 
was what he had done. Had he wished to end his 
own relationship with his own young lady? He 
considered this, priding himself on the fact that he 
would conceal no motive from himself, no matter 
how unpleasant. 

Somehow, this did not seem to be true. He 
did like the young lady, he liked her very much, and 
he did not wish the relationship to end yet. With 
some surprise, he realized that she was almost a 
block away, Therefore he began to run after her. 
“No, wait,” he called out. “Ill explain it to you, I 
promise I will.” And as he ran the notebook 
jiggled warmly against his side, a puppy of a 
playmate, always faithful, always affectionate. 

Reprinted by permission of **Cornhill.” 
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Family Planning—A World Organization 


By JOHN GRAY 


all who support the cause of family planning 
the formation (November 1952) of an Inter- 
national Planned Parenthood Federation was good 
news. Now the report of the Conference in Bombay 
at which the Federation was set up has been pub- 
lished! and its pages give a simple, interesting, and 
well-presented account of the proceedings. They 
also convey, as one might guess, something of the 
remarkable enthusiasm with which the new move- 
ment was launched. 

Last August, just nine months after the Bombay 
Conference, the Federation met again—this time 
in Stockholm—and adopted a constitution and a 
set of aims which look like keeping its small but 
keen secretariat in London very busy for many years 
to come. In brief its aims are: 


To bring about the universal acceptance of 
planned parenthood in the interests of family 
welfare, social well-being, and international 
goodwill; 

To stimulate and assist the formation and 
integration of family planning associations in 
all countries ; 

To stimulate appropriate scientific research 
into the various aspects of human fertility 
and its control and into related subjects; 

To collect and make known the findings of 
research ; 

To support impartially the highest standards 
in the manufacture, marketing, and advertising 
of products needed for family planning; 

To encourage the training of physicians, 
nurses, health visitors and social workers in 
the practical implementation of family planning 
services 


Each of these ambitious purposes calls for an 
uphill struggle. At present family planning is far 
from enjoying universal acceptance. Powerful 
religious and political interests—so widely divergent 
as the Roman Catholic Church and the Communist 
Party—oppose it vigorously, while scarcely any 
body of note lends it active support, not even the 
progressive political parties. In many countries the 
sale of contraceptives is forbidden and advice on 
birth control by non-natural means is also a punish- 
able offence. Such laws are flouted, of course, 
sometimes with a brazenness akin to that of prosti- 
tutes or street gamblers in this country. But they 
are usually effective enough to forbid a family 


1 Third International Conference on Planned Parent- 
hood: Report of the Proceedings, 1952. Obtainable from 
IPPF, 69 Eccleston Square, SW1. 10s 6d. 


planning service such as we have in Britain and to 
prevent resort to birth control even in cases where 
further pregnancies are thought on medical grounds 
to be unwise. 

Largely because of these difficulties the number of 
countries with family planning clinics (or with 
general clinics and hospitals at which advice on 
planning can be had) is still very small. So far the 
Federation has only ten member countries—Great 
Britain, Holland, Sweden, West Germany, USA, 
Australia, India, Japan, Hong Kong, and Singapore 
—though Finland and South Africa have recently - 
been invited to join. Elsewhere there is no national 
association that qualifies for membership of the 
Federation. One of the new body's main tasks, 
therefore, is to help those representatives of other 
countries who have attended the Bombay or 
Stockholm conferences or who have otherwise made 
contact with the Federation to overcome the very 
real obstacles to the forming of family planning 
associations in their countries. 

In Catholic and Communist countries the outlook 
is, of course, bleak, though there ‘s little doubt that 
millions of people in those countries believe in the 
concept of family planning and set about practising 
it by the best methods they know of, which are 
usually rough and ready. In other parts of the world 
the situation is different. Many countries, like India, 
Japan, and Ceylon, have populations growing so 
fast that it is widely thought that they will soon 
outgrow their resources of food or purchasing power 
to pay for food. Others, like Great Britain and 
Sweden, have declining populations in prospect if 
their birth rates continue to fall: they need to 
stimulate the planning of families as a means of 
preserving family life, keeping populations stable 
and ensuring that the quality of population does 
not deteriorate through the action of differential 
fertility. 

Pre-war Sweden provided a good instance of a 
country which took fright at the prospect of a 
falling population and tried by a variety of interesting 
methods to revive interest in family life. Post-war 
India is a good—almost the only—example of a 
country which is making a deliberate effort by the 
techniques of family planning to prevent over- 
population. Less than a year ago the Indian Govern- 
ment announced an unusual programme of (1) 
research to find the techniques of family planning 
most suitable to conditions in India and (2) action 
to make family planning an integral part of the 
Indian health services. The Government has 
allotted about half a million pounds from its five- 
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year planning budget for this work. The money is 
a mere sprat to catch a whale, and most of it will 
probably be spent on research. But it is at least a 
beginning, and because of that the experiment is being 
watched carefully by interested people in all parts of 
the world. 

Two other problems of appalling magnitude face 
the new Federation. First, there is in the under- 
developed countries a lack of trained workers who 
can implement a family planning policy when 
formulated. These countries cannot afford a corps 
of health workers concentrating on this single 
problem, no matter how important it seems to be. 
Ways must be found, therefore, of using existing 
machinery and personnel to bring contraceptive 
advice within reach of villagers and other remotely 
placed peoples. At the same time high standards 
need to be maintained in the service, for effective 
advice on family planning is not easily reduced to 
simple terms that peasants can understand; and 
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peasants have, anyhow, an unthinking resistance to 
innovation which social workers must treat with 
respect and patience if they are to soften it. 

The second problem concerns economics and 
technology. By the standards of under-developed 
peoples all artificial contraceptives are much too 
expensive. Family planning depends, therefore, on 
natural or improvised forms of contraception until 
such time as cheaper appliances or chemicals are put 
on the market. Thus India’s research programme is 
mostly concerned with the “rhythm” or “safe 
period”’ method of contraception; yet Indian leaders 
cry out for a safe, cheap, and reliable contra- 
ceptive and imply that the discovery of it is, perhaps, 
the most valuable act of “technical assistance’’ that 
the West can offer. The West-—both Britain and 
America—is at work on the problem and hopes in 
the near future to perfect an oral contraceptive 
which may give temporary sterility without secondary 
ill-effects. 


Street 


By WILLIAM KENT 


EORGE GISSING, who has been dead just 

fifty years, was of the coterie of Clodd. A 
struggler for happiness all his days, one of his few 
cheerful interludes was at Aldeburgh. In 1895, 
writing to his sister Ellen, he said: 


The holiday at Aldeburgh was vastly enjoyable. Our 
party consisted of Grant Allen, Shorter, L. F. Austin, a 
literary solicitor named Whale, and Sir Benjamin Ward- 
Richardson, the great authority on hygiene. Clodd has 
a very nice house close upon the shore. In his sailing 
boat we went about on the river Alde and got huge 
appetites. I have not eaten so heartily since boyhood. 


There is much significance in that last sentence. 
“The compulsion of the twin monsters Bread and 
Cheese,”” wrote Thomas Seccombe in his fine essay, 
“forced him to write novels the scene of which was 
laid in the one milieu he had thoroughly observed, 
that of either utterly hideous or shabby genteel 
squalor in London.” In no writer is an orgy of 
common food better described. Dripping, pease 
pudding, fried fish, reek at the reader from his 
printed page. 

For him there were no consolations in religion. 
Writing to Edward Clodd on March 1, 1902, he 
said: 

Oddly enough | have just been writing to Wells with 
very much the same criticism of his work that you suggest. 
| have asked him: What do you mean exactly by your 
God and your purpose? I rather suspect that he means 
nothing more definite than that providential hope- 
fulness which is natural to every thoughtful and gentle- 
hearted man. In his lecture to the Royal Institution he 


goes I think, entirely too far, talking about eternal activity 
of the spirit of man, or defying the threats of material 
outlook. Well, well; let us agree that it is very good to 
acknowledge a great mystery; infinitely better than to 
use the astounding phrase of Berthelot “Le monde n'a 
plus de mystere.”’ How to go further than this recognition 
| know not, That there is some order, some purpose, 
seems a Certainty; my mind, at all events, refuses to grasp 
the idea of a Universe which means nothing at all. But 
just as unable am I to accept any of the solutions ever 
proposed. 


To Wells himself he once wrote: 


You speak of God. Well, | understand what you mean, 
but the word makes me stumble rather, I have grown to 
shrink utterly from the use of such terms, and though | 
admit, perforce, a universal law, | am so estranged by 
its unintelligibility that not even a desire to be reverent 
can make those old names in any way real to me. 


Gissing’s characters resemble their creator. They 
do not try to plumb metaphysical depths, but they 
ask what is the use of religion? In New Grub Street 
Reardon (obviously Gissing himself) hears the bells 
of St Marylebone Church “clang for afternoon 
service”: 


In the idleness of dull pain his thoughts followed their 
summons, and he marvelled that there were people who 
could imagine it a duty or find it a solace to go and sit 
in that twilight church and listen to the droning of prayers. 
He thought of the wretched millions of mankind to whom 
life is so barren that they must needs believe in a recom- 
pense beyond the grave. For that he neither looked nor 
longed. The bitterness of his lot was that this world 


- 
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might be a paradise to him if only he could clutch a poor 
little share of current coin. 


Of Michael Snowdon, in The Nether World—a 
book as cheerless as Jude the Obscure—Gissing 
wrote: 


Born and bred amid the indifference of the London 
working classes, he was one of the very numerous 
thinking men who have never needed to cast aside a 
faith of childhood; from the dawn of rationality, they 
simply stand apart from all religious dogmas, unable to 
understand the desire of such helps to conduct, un- 
touched by spiritual trouble—as that phrase is commonly 
interpreted. 


Of Snowdon’s granddaughter he says: 


And it seemed that Jane closely resembled him in this 
matter. Sensitive to every prompting of humanity, 
instinct with moral earnestness, she betrayed no slightest 
tendency to the religion of church, chapel, or street 
corner. A promenade of the Salvation Army half- 
puzzled, half-amused her; she spoke of it altogether 
without intolerance, as did her grandfather, but never 
dreamt that it was a phenomenon which could gravely 
concern her. Prayers she had never said; enough that her 
last thought before sleeping was one of kindness to those 
beings amid whom she lived her life, that on awaking her 
mind turned most naturally to projects of duty and 
helpfulness. 


Gissing might be regarded as a town Hardy. 
The counterpart of Wessex is Greater London— 
“Mr and Mrs 
. They 


Lambeth, Clerkenwell, Islington. 
Christopherson were poor as church mice. . 
had had three children; all were happily buried” 


(New Grub Street). “Nature gives no rights; she 
will produce an infinite number of creatures only 
to torture and eventually destroy them. But 
civilization is at war with Nature, and as civilized 
beings we have rights’’ (Denzil Quarrier). Anyone 
might suppose that these sentences were coined in 
the mint of Wessex. The second quotation was 
amply illustrated in the following year (1893) by 
Thomas Henry Huxley in his famous Romanes 
Lecture on Evolution and Ethics. Gissing was one of 
his great admirers. 

Gissing was not without humour, though his 
writings and his portraits always suggest that he 
was a man acquainted with grief. There is Mrs 
Bowyer, in Thyrza, speaking of Mary her daughter: 


Yes, my dear [with a sigh of resignation]. She’s at a 
prayer meeting, as per us’l. That's the third night this 
blessed week. I ‘old with goin’ to chapel, but like 
everything else it ought to be done in moderation. 
Mary's gettin’ beyond everything. I don’t believe in 
makin’ such a fuss o’ religion. You can be religious in 
your mind without sayin’ prayers an’ singin’ 'ymns all 
the week long. There’s the Sunday for that, an’ I can’t 
see as its pleasin’ to God neither to do so much of it at 
other times. Now suppose I give somebody credit in the 
shop, on the understandin’ that they come and pay their 
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bill once a week reg'lar; do you think I should like to 
have ‘em lookin’ in two or three times every day and 
crying: “Oh Mrs Bower, ma’am; I don’t forget as | 
owe you so and so much; be sure I shall come an’ pay on 
Saturday.”’ If they did that I should precious soon begin 
to think there was something wrong, else they'd ‘old 
their tongues an’ leave it to be understood as they was 
honest. Why, an’ it’s every bit the same with religion. 


Then there is Emma, the servant in Will Warburton. 
Says Bertha Cross: 


I asked her this morning if she didn’t think she could 
find some way of remembering to put the salt on the 
table. And she looked at me very solemnly and said: 
“Indeed I will, miss. I'll put it into my prayers, just after 
‘our daily bread.’ 


Warricombe, in Born in Exile, says he was born an 
agnostic. So might Gissing have written of himself. 
Attracted to Positivism by Frederic Harrison—he 
became tutor to his sons—we find him using the 
Positivist calendar at the age of twenty-four and 
attending their meetings. This must have been in 
Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, a building 
that survived until about fifteen years ago. 

Born in Exile, The Unclassed, The Nether 
World, New Grub Street—the sound of these titles 
are phonetic portrayals of the writer of the novels. 
He wrote as one who got but glimpses of a paradise 
that was lost through poverty. The British Museum 
Reading Room—-where, between cricket seasons, the 
present writer spends as much time as any of the 
characters in New Grub Street—has no memorials 
to famous readers. If there was one to Gissing it 
might well be in the lavatory for the reason given 
in the following passage from The Private Papers 
of Henry Ryecroft, which is his most sedative book : 

Once, on going down into the lavatory to wash my 
hands, I became aware of a notice newly set up above the 
row of basins. It ran somehow thus: “Readers are 
requested to bear in mind that these basins are to be 
used only for casual ablutions.”’ Oh, the significance of 
that inscription! Had not I myself, more than once, been 
glad to use this soap and water more largely than the 
sense of the authorities contemplated? And there were 
poor fellows working under the dome whose need in this 
respect was greater than mine. I laughed heartily at 
the notice, but it meant so much. 


THE CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS 


The Secret of Serenity, by Carl Glick. (Rider.) 192 pp.; 
many line illustrations; 15s. 

IN this charmingly illustrated book men and women are 
shown how to reach happiness by means of the age-old 
Chinese wisdom. The author explains its application to 
the problems of rushed and crowded everyday life in 
language that is both clear and disarmingly simple. 
A thread of quiet humour runs through every page. 
Here is an enjoyable book. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


EMBERS of the Rationalist Press Association are 

reminded that their subscriptions become due on 
January | and prompt renewal will be appreciated. 
The subscription rates are £1 1s and upwards for full 
members and 10s 6d for associate members. 


* * * 


The Annual Dinner and Dance of the Rationalist 
Press Association will be held at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, London, on Thursday, May 27. The speakers 
will include Mr Vernon Bartlett and Mr Ritchie 
Calder, Last year’s Dinner, the first at the Trocadero 
since pre-War days, proved to be a most popular and 
successful function, so that early application for tickets 
(25s each) is advisable. 


* * * 


There have been many inquiries as to the form of a 
memorial to the late Mr F,. C, C, Watts to mark the deep 
appreciation felt by all members of the RPA of the 
permanent contribution he made to the cause of 
Rationalism. One member, who wishes to remain 
anonymous, has sent a donation of £250. We take this 
opportunity of expressing publicly the grateful thanks of 
the Directors for such a generous and spontaneous 
gesture. The question of a memorial is now being 
examined and we hope soon to be able to make a further 
statement. 

* * 


The Humanist Council will hold its first Social at 


Conway Hall on Friday, January 22, at 7 pm. This will 
be a joint gathering of members of the RPA, South 
Place Ethical Society, the Ethical Union, and the 
National Secular Society. There will be songs, music, 


and a dramatic reading. Admission will be by ticket 
(Is 6d to cover the cost of refréshments). Applications 
should be made as early as possible either to Mr J. H. 
Lloyd, 91 Attimore Gardens, Welwyn Garden City, or to 
M; C. Bradlaugh Bonner, 4 Johnson's Court, Fleet 
Street, London, EC4. 


* * * 


The death of Dr E. W. Barnes is a severe loss to 
liberal Christianity. Had he elected to remain at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he could have had a distinguished 
academic career, untroubled by the storms he aroused as 
Bishop of Birmingham. He preferred to bear witness 
to the truth as he saw it and to strengthen the modernist 
movement within the Church of England. To many 
it seemed anomalous that a man who believed so much 
less than the majority of his fellow Churchmen should 
hold episcopal office. He may have felt that to leave 
the Church would be to hand over a key position to the 
traditionalists. His outspoken advocacy of euthanasia, 
birth control, and pacifism, together with his unqualified 
acceptance of modern science and Biblical criticism, 
testify to his courage and intellectual integrity. 


* * * 


Must novelists use their family and their friends as 
grist to the creative mill? Must an artist be ruthless— 
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as Shaw seemed to think—and sacrifice everybody to 
feed the fire of his genius? And, if he so chooses, does 
he not sacrifice himself? How can he even stand and 
stare with the simple enjoyment of his fellows who lack 
the itch to find material for a book or a poem? Even 
when he is making love his brain is ticking over and he 
is conscious of the notebook in his pocket awaiting 
impressions for future use. The dilemma—which 
conceals a metaphysical conundrum also—is posited in 
the brilliant short story by Norman Mailer which we 
publish this month. When it first appeared in Cornhill 
it attracted instant attention and was the theme of an 
editorial in The Times Literary Supplement. \t can, of 
course, be enjoyed simply for its own sake, as delicious 
comedy—except by the professional writer. 


* * * 


Catholic authors have received a sharp warning from 
Cardinal Griffin and it will be interesting to see if the 
remarkable latitude which has been shown in particular 
to certain novelists is coming to anend. According to the 
Archbishop of Westminster, many novels published 
today “show a total disregard of elementary standards of 
decency.”” A number of Catholic writers “appear to 
have fallen into the error, defending themselves on the 
grounds that they are endeavouring to be realist and to 
reflect an existent state of affairs." This will not do. 
“The presentation of the Catholic way of life within the 
framework of fiction may be an admirable object, but 
it can never justify as a means to that end the inclusion 
of indecent or harmful material.’’ Certainly many so- 
called religious novels today have surprising themes. 
The French school of Bloy, Bernanos, and Mauriac are 
at times only saved from pornography by their con- 
summate art. There is a Catholic novelist in Germany 
whom no Catholic publisher will accept. In this country 
there will be alarm at the archiepiscopal thunders, It may 
be that some Catholic writers are so obsessed by sex 
problems that they have no energy left to trouble about 
intellectual difficulties. Censorship, however concealed, 
will cause grave concern to those who take their vocation 
seriously; and some may realize as never before that 
the essence of Catholicism is not pageantry and emotion, 
but discipline. 


* * 


On its publication The Uprooted, by Oscar Handlin 
(Watts), was warmly praised by The Times. Max Beloff 
writes in the new monthly, Encounter: ‘Professor 
Handlin has made an outstanding contribution to that 
understanding of America which is one of the most 
obvious tasks the European and Asian of today has to 
face.” Norman Mackenzie, in The New Statesman and 
Nation, describes the book az “‘scholarly,”’ “excellent,” 
“with many insights, parts of which are moving.”” And 
D. W. Brogan, in The Spectator, writes that what 
Professor Handlin, “with great boldness and success, 
attempts to do, is to make us feel what this migration 
meant in terms of human affection, suffering, hopes 
deceived, normal patterns of expectation upset.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Rationalist Societies 


Mr Noet THompson’s address at Sheffield was of im- 
portance in drawing attention to the difficulty of holding 
together a Rationalist society. The problem is not new 
and the objections expressed by the deserters are rarely 
rational, nor are they sound, but they are strong never- 
theless. Membership of a Rationalist society cannot 
diminish prestige nor arouse political suspicion if genuine 
Rationalists of all political nuances belong to the society 
and conduct themselves with decorum. Nor is Rationa- 
lism negative. Nevertheless the deserters desert all the 
more because irrationally. 

What is the answer? It lies in, 1 fancy, three things: 
(1) the personalities of the leaders; (2) that once a degree 
of emancipation from conventional religion is attained, 
the discussion of the philosophic problem ceases to 
attract; the subjects discussed should therefore include 
affairs of the day, no matter how ephemeral, as well as 
esthetics, literature, evolution, primitive religion, the 
great cults of today and yesterday (e.g. Islam, Mithraism, 
Christian Science, and Moral Rearmament)—with a 
sprinkling of anti-clerical militancy; (3) the constant 
change in the student population requires a permanent 
element to be introduced either by electing a senior 
member as treasurer and another as president or by 
bringing in townsmen (as distinct from gownsmen). I do 
not think Catholics, Evangelicals, and Bahaists can 
honestly be members of a Rationalist society, but they 
can be admitted to discussions and an arena organized— 
call it the “Open Forum.” 

The financial difficulty can be overcome by charging 
admission (if this is permissible) to an occasional, say 
terminal, meeting which is expected to draw a large 
audience; a student under-treasurer is best placed for 
collecting subscriptions whereas a permanent treasurer 
signing cheques, etc., gives stability. 

Ultimately all depends on the energy, resolution, and 
organizing ability of the secretary. 

London, EC4 C. BRADLAUGH BONNER 


RPA Membership 


REGARDING the decline in numbers, I venture to say that 
this commonly has occurred during the last twenty years. 
I have for forty-five years had connections with the 


Adult School movement. It is really religious—at most 
meetings there are hymns and at some prayers—but the 
freedom of discussion is equal to that of an Ethical or 
Secular society. In 1949 an editorial note in One and All, 
its organ, was as follows: “In London in 1913 there were 
164 schools with a membership of 5,780; in 1924 it had 
fallen to 132 schools and a membership of 3,445. Ten 
years later the membership had dropped to 3,228. 
Today our London schools are in the neighbourhood of 
50, with a membership of approximately 1,000.” 

I am sure things have not improved since. Wars do not 
assist serious societies. I am sure, too, that so much 
listening-in—and now looking-in!—makes some people 
care for nothing else. W. Kent 


London, SW4 
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The Lysenko Controversy 

Mr Ropertson confuses the issue. Neither he nor I 
are biologists, but we know that in biology the geneticists 
hold the field. No reasonable geneticist objects to 
experimentation by non-geneticists, nor would they 
necessarily oppose the aid of public funds. Luther 
Burbank was as free to make his experiments in the USA 
as Lysenko or Michurin in Russia. Successful experiments 
wili be interpreted by geneticists in conformity with their 
views. The interpretation of non-geneticists will be 
different. 

Lysenko, at the conference of 1948, was not content 
to rely on biological data. He adduced the approval of 
the Government. His revelation carried a menace, as 
is evident from the deplorable speeches of certain 
geneticists, who promised to be good boys henceforth 
and try to think as Stalin would have them think. 
Eminent men have been sacked. Worse things would 
seem to have befallen some. Why did Vavilov die in 
Siberia? 

The case of the generals is a false analogy. A war 
cannot be waged by two men following rival strategies. 
But a professor is chosen for his qualifications, not to 
defend theories dictated to him by other professors 
or by the State. To demand agreement with what pleases 
a majority or the government of tne day is to turn 
science into propaganda. 

Professor Bernal is a Communist, but we do not sack 
him, nor would Sir Winston Churchill tell him how he 
ought to teach physics. How would Professor Haldane 
fare in Russia? 

I do not want the RPA to favour either Marxism or 
anti-Marxism. If a Catholic or an Anglican chooses 
to seek membership—-we have yet to discover such an 
eccentric—that need not worry us. We shall get his 
subscription, but we shall not make him a director. Asa 
Rationalist I will always oppose any kind of persecution, 
private or public, of a man for the free expression of his 
opinions. A. D. 


Richmond 


Religion via the BBC 

Tue Radio Times for Sunday, March 16, 1952, showed 
that at 8.30 pm there would be broadcast from the 
Royal Albert Hall, London, community hymn-singing 
led by a choir of 1,000 voices. Among the hymns was 
There is a Fountain Filled with Blood. The enclosed 
page of The Radio Times for Sunday, September 20, 
1953, shows the same hymn was broadcast again in 
community hymn-singing (this time from St Mary's 
Church, Poole, Dorset), led by the choirs of several 
churches. On both occasions the broadcast was in the 
Light Programme, which is the one designed to reach the 
masses. 

To the vast majority of people the thought of a 
fountain filled with blood produces a sensation of 
intense disgust. Why was this shocking hymn, descrip- 
tive of the slaughterhouse, ever broadcast at all, let 
alone twice in the past two years? Although the BBC 
did not choose it, they were the agents by which this 
revolting hymn was broadcast to the masses. 


Coulsdon, Surrey G. BE, W. 
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**The New Illiteracy”’ 

As an old Ruskinian, a long-standing member of the 
WEA and the RPA, and a manual working-class proleta- 
rian, | was specially interested in the letter of F. W. Reed 
under the above heading in your November issue, though 
more interested in the things he left out than in the things 
that he actually said. 

Much of his letter was made up of the old cracked 
record we have heard so often: there is no such thing as 
an objective unbiased education, therefore we are to save 
ourselves trouble by accepting the bias that Mr Reed and 
his colleagues are prepared to give us. This seems to 
be a doctrine that puts the fullest premium on bias and 
arbitrary authority and gives the fullest discouragement 
to the principles for which the RPA stands. There was 
also the usual reference to “the famous Ruskin College 
strike”; and a charge of being jaundiced against Mrs 
Stocks, because in writing the history of the WEA she 
did not write about the NCLC; and a similar charge 
against Mr Lewis because in reviewing the book he was 
guilty of the same offence. 

The Ruskin College strike was never “famous”: only 
a small proportion of people ever heard anything about 
it, and of those who did only a few attached any im- 
portance to it. There was certainly deviation there on 
somebody's part, but the deviations that have taken 
place in the world since that time, complete with con- 
fessions and liquidations, have completely over- 
shadowed the Ruskin episode. Percy Srocxs 

Mytholmroyd, Yorks 


Christian Origins 


ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON was certainly judicial in his 
review of The Other Side of the Story, by R. Furneaux. 
Not so the Dean of Christ Church (Sunday Times, 
26.7.53). He dismissed it as worthless. Eisler was 
unreliable, see Goguel. There is no problem! 

Yet Goyuel bases his La Naissance on the view that 
the central problem of Christian origins is the bridging 
of the gulf between the life of Jesus and the faith of the 
original Jewish Christians and Hellenic Christianity. 
Again, in a more recent major work, The Nazarene 
Gospel Restored, Robert Graves and Joshua Podro claim 
that their work of research will eventually force the 
Protestant Churches to make the historic decision 
whether they owe allegiance to Jesus or to the renegade 
editors of the Gospel message. As Professor Brandon 
recently wrote, scholars are not facing the basic problem: 
whether the soteriology of Christianity, with its pre- 
supposition of a unique divine Saviour, was actually 


expounded by Jesus or arose out of the interpretations 


of later followers, pre-eminently Paul of Tarsus. 
Bude, Cornwall H. J. Garp 


Rationalism and Politics 

Ir is disturbing to find, in a journal devoted to free 
discussion of important topics, correspondents such as 
F. Kenyon who are quite unprepared to allow such 
subjects as Marxism in these columns. More articles 
on philosophy of any sort would be welcome, and if 
the RPA is not directly concerned with politics it is 
concerned with combating all forms of superstition 
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(as Mr Kenyon says), which includes much politics. 
Though this may mean the risk of including irrational or 
irrelevant articles in the Guide, it is the responsibility 
of the editor to judge those worth printing; and even if 
politics is a debatable and delicate subject such a journal 
as the Guide should be the last to run away from it on 
that account. Epwin G. H. Croucu 
Didcot 


Overgrown Schoolboys 
I am sorry if Mr Holmes feels that I have attempted to 
cast upon him the stigma of being a humanist. When I 
say that the creed of the RPA is humanism, I mean that 
the effect of its publications on society is humanistic. 
McCabe defines the contemporary meaning of a 
humanist as “one who would replace pre-occupation 
about God by concern about the interests of man.”” 
To me it means a concern for the liberty or rights of man, 
and a concern for his material and cultural advancement. 
I, of course, am in no position to say whether all the 
members of the RPA subscribe to these principles. 
Incidentally, when delving into A Rationalist Encyclo- 
pedia to check the meaning of the word “humanism,” I 
read this in the foreword: ““Mr McCabe . . . removes the 
tinted spectacles through which we are . . . all but com- 
pelled to view the age-long struggle between obscurantism 
and reaction on the one side, and science and humanism 
on the other.” I feel that I am in very good company. 
Middlesex Jack GARNEL 


**A Psychologist Looks at the Monarchy”’ 

I po not appreciate why kingship should be thought 
irrational or why Rationalists should have any doubt in 
accepting it. It reminds me of the lady who said she 
“accepted the Universe,” and of Carlyle’s comment: 
“Gad, she'd better!” 

As a Rationalist I greatly prefer a constitutional 
monarchy to a republic because experience has shown the 
former to be a better form of government. 

I may perhaps add that I have lived in three republics— 
France, Spain, and Ireland. The first was horribly 
corrupt, and both the others were strongholds of extreme 
clericalism. It seems odd that English Rationalists 
should hanker after Republicanism, if indeed they do, 
which I greatly doubt. E. KiInGpON 


Tanglin, Singapore 


Religion as Poetry 
Mr Hopcutt’s article on “Religion as Poetry and 
Ritual,” based on his address at the RPA Eighth Annual 
Conference, has been of some interest to me. Viewing 
religion as poetry is important in trying to understand 
the religious impulse. 

It will doubtless interest your readers to know that in 
reading a new life of Abraham Lincoln I see that the 
author, Herbert Agar, quotes Lincoln’s wife as saying 
that religion to Lincoln “was a kind of poetry in his 
nature, and he never was a technical Christian.” And 
Agar adds his own belief that the Bible for Lincoln may 
well have been a book of “majestic poetry.” 

Bramley, Leeds G. I. Bennetr 
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Natural Therapy 


—Tue LIsTENER 


E. K. LepeRMANN, MD 


“A book on the subject of natural therapy by a well-qualified medical 
man is to be welcomed. The ordinary doctor is so engrossed in the 
study of the negative condition known as ‘disease’ that he is able 
to spare but little time for the study of the positive state of health.” 


15s net (inland postage 5d) 


The Mystique of Modern Monarchy 


Percy BLACK 


A psychologist looks at the monarchy and offers an original theory 
to account for the widespread popularity of the Crown both in this 
country and the Commonwealth. This important book deepens our 
knowledge of ourselves and breaks fascinating new ground. 


8s 6d net (inland postage 4d) 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
Rates: Personal, 2s, Trade, 3s, per line of approximately nine words. 
Box number 1s extra. 
Replies to Box Nos. should be addressed to “The my 4 Guide,” 
5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet Street, London, Et 


LECTURES 
SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, WCl. Sunda at il am. Q after 
Admission Free. Jan atcliffe: “Hopes and Fears for 1954.” 
Jan 10—Dr W. E. Swinton, PhD, FRSE: “Evolution and Morality.” 
Jan 17— Archibald Robertson, MA: “Some Verdicts of History.” 
Jan 24—Royston Pike: “Strange Sects of Today.” Jan 31—Hector 
Hawton: “Sex and Superstition.” 
CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical Society, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1I. Meetings in the Library on 
Tuesday evenings at 7 pm. Admission Free. Jan 5—Noel Thompson: 
“What Modern Music Means” (with illustrations). Jan 12—William 
Kent: “George Gissing—The Hardy of the Town.” Jan 19—T. B. 
Bottomore: “The Idea of Progress.” Jan 26—Jack Coates: “The 
Future of Rationalism.” 
MANCHESTER HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. Library, Cross 
Street Chapel, Manchester. Soturdays at 3 pm. Jan 9—Roy S. Johnson: 
“Politics in Literature.” Jan 23-——T. G. Robson: “Human Behaviour.” 


BOOKS WANTED 
Crises in the History of te Papacy, by McCabe.—Joseph Dunbar, 76 
Victoria Road, Aberdee 
The Empresses of pang The Empresses of Constantinople (McCabe); 
Life of Thomas Paine (Conway), Christianity and Mythology U. M. 
Robertson). Box | No. 298. 


MISC ELLANEOUS 

A CHURCH with a place for Reason. Information about Unitari- 
anism. Please send stamp. L.G., Secretary, Postal Mission, 14 
Gordon Square, WC 1. 
BOUND volumes of The Literary Guide for 1952 are available, 
price 16s (inland postage 6d). C. A. Watts & Co Lid. 
THE LITERARY GUIDE. Subscription rate for 12 issues: 7s 6d 

t paid. C. A. — & Co Ltd, 5 and 6 Johnson's Court, Fleet 

treet, London, EC 


ORIGINS 
of 


CHRISTIANITY 
ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


A brilliant study of the social roots of 
early Christianity by a well-known Rationalist 
and Marxist writer. Archibald Robertson 
traces the development of the resistance move- 
ment of the Jews in the Roman Empire and 
maintains that the Christ legends grew up 
around an actual insurrection and an actual 
popular leader. He devotes considerable 
attention to the discussion of early Christian 
writings and to the réle of Paul and his 
followers in the subsequent development of 


Christianity. 
21s 


LAWRENCE & WISHART 


Recent Books 


SEARCHLIGHT ON 


MORALS 


by T. A. RYDER, BSc, PhD 


This is a frank and fearless attempt to examine the consequences 
of taking seriously the new outlook which science has made possible 
in the sphere of morality. A challenging book written in a lively, 
popular style. Cloth, 7s 6d net (inland postage 4d); paper cover, 
2s 6d net (inland postage 2d). 


INTRODUCTION TO 
* 


MALTHUS 


edited by D. V. GLASS 


In 1830 Malthus summarized his own Population Theory. This and 
his letter on the Poor Law are here for the first time reprinted with 
introductory essays based on their broadcast series by Prof 
D. V. Glass, H. L. Beales, and Alan T. Peacock and a bibliography 
(1793-1880). 

“This volume is a good one for the student as well as the general 
reader.”—Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. /Os 6d net (inland postage 
5d). 
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